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PRESENTATION OF A SILVER CUP TO THE 
REV. HENRY BARNES, 


Continued from Page 16, 

church, ornament our bier—such a reflection regulated our 
conduct, when we retired to the festive board. Your ready 
compliance with the wish of the lodge, on all. occasions, has 
laid us under many obligations, Your kind attention on our 
funeral processions is gratefully remembered, and [ am di- 
vected to say, that the brethren with pleasure witness your 
attempts to improve the present and eternal condition of the 
inhabitants of this town, and hail you as the patron of the 
Monmouth Bible Socicty, Missionary and Sunday School So- 
¢iety : we only regret we had it not in our power to express 
our gratitude in a more substantial manner—*« Tis the in- 
tention sta‘nps the-value of the gift "this sentiment only 
will enable you to appreciate the respect in which you are 
held by the members of the Waterloo Lodge. In their name, 
and on their behalf, I respectfully beg your kind permission 
to have the pleasure of first drinking from it—* Prosperity 
to our respected visitor ” 

The sentiment having been drank with lodge honors, and 
the cup borne to him by the warden, Mr. Barnes addressed 
the brethren in a speecli we regret we are unable to give. 
He commenced by observing, that the honor far exceeded 
the obligation ; indeed there was no obligation on our part, 
for in his attention to the wishes of the lodge, he had but 
done his duty. The honor being unexpected, made it the 
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mote acceptable. He expressed his entire approbation of 
those priacip!es which directed our members, and approved 
of the regulations of the Order, observing that as benevo- 

lence, brotherly love and charity, was the foundation stone 
of otir order, if must flourish ; and that a society so actwated 
and governed, could net fail to be a blessing to the town and 
neighbourhood. 

After expressing his cordial concurrence of the broad basis 
of philantropy, on which men of the most discordant opin- 
ions met, ke remarked, that to him it was a matter of indif- 
ference, as to a man’s political or religious principles ; shew 
him a christian, one who lived up to his profession, and to 
that man would he give the right hand of fellowship, contin- 
ued an address, to which we cannot do justice, by returning 
thanks for the honor conferred on him ; hoping that hence- 
forth the ties of brotherhood between him and his brethren, 
would be more closely drawn than ever, and concluded by 
drinking his best wishes to the lodge, collectively, and to the 
members individually. 

A select number of the brethren then sang the hymn, com 
mencing with “ O Lord our God above,” accompanied by the 
young band ; after which, Mr. B. again rose and made some 
remarks on the inscriptions that the cup bore. Having read, 
“«* Tis the intention stamps the value of the gift,” he observ- 
ed, that bearing in mind that sentiment, he must prize the 
gift indeed, as the good feeling of the lodge displayed toward 
him must be remembered with pleasure, to the latest mo- 
ment of his life. He then rose, and having given each in- 
dividual the friendly grip, left the fodge, the members sing- 
ing, * We thank you, brothers all,” &c. 

Thus ended one of the pleasantest evenings ever spent by 
the Waterloo lodge: the whole was so conducted as to mer- 
it unqualified praise from every Odd Fellow in the empire, 
as the sanction and support of go respectable a character 
must be advantageous to the Oriler at large ; and proud must 
be the Monmouth district im possession of such a Chaplain. 

P. G, M. Renie presided, supported by P. G’s. Jones and 
Pugh—every officer was at, his post—all the brothers were 
clad in black, with proper regalia—in short, there was noth- 
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ing wanted to complete the pleasures of the eyening—it truly 
was 
The feast of reason, and the flow of soul. 


Thus far our valued Correspondent—and we beg leave, 
most sincerely, to congratulate our Monmouth brethren on 
the occasion, and assure them, that the pleasure we felt on 
its perusal, far out-weighed the inconvenience produced by 
its late arrival. Such accounts, like angels’ visits, seldom 
reach us; they are indeed “few and far between ”’—But, 
to use a homely phrase, the ice is broken, and the publicity 
tius given to the interesting subject cannot fail to.do good. 
In this case, ambition is a virtue, and we trust that, ere long, 
many will be fuund to share, at least, the honors of the Wa- 
terloo. 
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Tune, Soldier’s Bride, or Bold Dragoon, 
GOMPOSED BY BROTHER JOHN GRAHAM. 


Now Friendship, Love and Truth, unite 
To form the Sacred Chain, 

In Union firm, the Sons of Light, 
Eternal shall remain, 

For Friendship rare, and Love sincere, . 
And dauntless truth, when link’d together, 

Where’ere they bind in one, 
No power on earth can sever. 

CHORUS. 1€ 3 

Join, Brothers Join, 
Join, Join, Join, Friends, 
Join, Brothers Join, 
Truth, Love and Friendship Twine: 


Now Reason’s day, Ilumes the Soul, 
And errors gloomy night 

Flees fast to native regions foul, 
Afraid to meet the light, 
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Then every ray, of Reason’s day, 
Shine forth in all your noon day splendour, 
Show Friendship, Love and Truth, 
To man in ail their grandeur 
Join, Brothers Join, &e: 


With liberal hand, and feeling heart, 
We list to pity’s tale, 
We mark misfortune’s ruthless dart, 
And where it wounds we heal, 
When Fate’s severe, to dry the tear, 
To still the sigh, Oh’tis our pleasure, 
For this, we are link’d in one, 
And for this, we yield our treasure 
Join, Brothers Join, &u 


Soon shall our motto’s sacred name 
Be grav’d onev’ry heart ; 
Then shall glad heaven aloud proclaim, 
That man has done his part, 
Come blissful age—when on time’s stage, 
‘The wish’d for play “ Love one another,” 
All mankind shall then perform 
As one great Band of Brothers. 
Join, Brothers Join, &q 


New-York, March 17th. 1826, 


a 


We shall frequently have occasion to go back a few years, 
for the purpose of preserving and putting on record, many 
valuable papers and communications, which, but for such a 
medium as the Magazine, would have been unknown or for- 
gotten. The following is one which we consider of impor- 
tance, and shall not offer an apology for its insertion. 


LEEDS QUARTERLY COMMITTEE, held Jan. 28 1821. 


Respected Brother 


In the official situation T am now placed, I shall at all- 
times think it my duty to inform you of every particular 
transaction at Leeds, that in any shape concerns the Order: 


-~one which we consider of great importance, has just oc- 
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cyrred here, and it is the particular wish of this District that 
you should be immediately apprised of the same, that it may 
be communicated to our much esteemed Manchester breth- 
ren. ‘The purport is as follows: 

No» doubt you are aware that a great number of our Order 
belong to sick societies; one of these societies has thought 
p' oper to stop the payment, when sick, of one of their mem- 
bes, on account of his heing an Odd Fellow. The member, 
a short time since, fell sick, and the Stewards refused to 
pay him the regular allowance of the society, for the above 
reason ; we, of course, advised him to apply and take out a 
summons against the Stewards; he accordingly did, and 
they appeared before the Magistrates, and we attended the 
brother in question, You must understand, that they wished 
to prove that we held a fund for the relief of our sick brothers; 
happily we succeeded, otherwise we should have lost many 
valuable brothers. ‘The following dialogue took place on the 
enquiry. 

Magistrate—Why do you object to pay this sick man his 
money ? 

Steward,—Recause he is an odd man. 

Muagistrate—Well, what of that; have you a right to ob- 
ject the man on that account, can you assign no other reason ? 

Stewa' ds-— We understand that the Odd Fellows keep a 
fund for the relief of their sick, and on that account our ar- 
ticles exclude him from the regular allowance. 

Magistrate.--Qild Fellows, have you a fund for this pur- 
pose? 

Odd Fellow.+-No, sir. 

Magistrate.--Have you a fund at all ? 

Odd Fellow.---Yes. 

Magistrate.---For what purpose de you hold this fund ? 

Odd Fellow.---For the relief of travelling and distiessed 
brothers. 

Magistrate.---Then how do you relieve your sick ? 

Odd Fellow.---By voluntary contributions; some give 
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but in this manner ? 


rity, Friendship and Harmony. 


this $d. per week ? 


erosity affords ? 


tary contributions ? 


errand. 


them? 


erty. 







































pence, others shillings, and some peunds ; in short evérP 
man gives according te his circumstances in life. 
Magistrate.---Then a sick brother has no claim upon you, 


Odd Fellow.---No particular claim, your Honor; but we 
wish you to understand, that we do not confine ourselves to 
one particular nature of distress: let an Odd Fellow come 
from what part of the world he may, if he be distressed, we 
relieve him with something more or less ; and we can and do 
assure you, we are kept together by three objects, viz. Cha- 


Stewards.---They pay Sd. per week. 
Magistrate,---O.ld Fellows, to what purpose do you apply 


Odd Fellow.---For the relief of travelling brothers, casual 
expenses, to buy and replace the regalia of the lodge, and 
any incidental expense that may occur. 

Mazgistrate.---Then you have no fund for the relief of your 
sick, nor the sick persun has no claim, only what your gen- 


Oild Fellow.---No, your Honor ; we always give according 
to the nature of the distress, let itbe what it may, by volun- 


Magistrate.---Very good---Stewards of the sick society, 
you must pay this sick money, and discharge the summons 
at your owa expense, and not come here again on such an 


Steward.---We havea greater antipathy against free gifts 
than Old Fellows, and we wish to know if it is right to pay 


Magistrate.---We can only decide the case in question. 
Can you tell us who are not in free gifts? My men are in 
free gifts, and societies have nothing to do with them, Yoa 
must discharge all expenses already incurred, and pay the 
man his money, as before directed, and then you are at lib- 
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Qidd Fellows.---Thank you, gentlemen, for your decision . 
We feel much obliged to you. 


Mag istrate+--You are very welcome, 


ee. ee 


To this interesting and important result, we have to add 
two others, of a similar nature, but of more recent date -- 
One was in the case of our present worthy C. S. Hardman, 
and was briefly as follows :---The 15th rule of the society, of 
which he isa member, says---"* No person shall be a member 
of this society who is a member of any other soeiety, and if 
any member become a member of any other society, he shall 
be excluded.” In consequence of an attempt to put this 
rule in force, the acting officers of the society were summon- 
ed before the Magistrates, at the New Bailey, where advo- 
cates were employed on both sides; after a short hearing, 
the Magistrates referred the cause to arbitrators who were 
chosen from six seperate sick clubs. The society brought 
amongst their witnesses two expelled Odd Fellows, who 
seemed to have been actuated by feelings of ill-will towards 
the Independent Order, and particularly towards the wor- 
thy C. S.---After a full, long, and impartial investigation, the 
arbitrators were unanimously of opinion, “ that the Odd Fel- 
lows’ society did not come within the meaning and constitu- 
tion of a benefit society, and that the evidence which had 
been brought before them, was not sufficient to warrant the 
expulsion of the said Odd Fellow from the said sick club.” 

‘The other was in the case ofa brother of the Ancient Ab- 
bey Lodge, Great Harewood, near Clithero, when the Ma- 
gistrates again peremptorily decided in favor of the Inde- 
pendent Order. 

Thus, then, we have decisions both of law and equity, a- 
gainst these benefit societies, or rather sick clubs ; when will 
they learn wisdom? Ought it to grieve them, because a mem- 
ber of their society is visited, when sick, by a brother Odd 
Fellow, and thereby rendered more comfortable and more 
Kappy? Ie it in the spirit of their laws---(the Magistrates 
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would not suffer it to be in the letter)---that the sick mem- 
ber should notbe allowed toreceiveassistance from a Brotue 
Ex, and that the doors of his house should be barred against 
the entrance of the Samaritan P---Verily, such things ought 
not to be. 


a Riemee 
LEEDS DISTRICT. 


A numeroug deputation meeting of the Independent Or- 
der of Odd Fellows, of the Leeds District, was held in that 
place, on Easter Monday last. It had for some time back 
been the practice to have a procession on that day; but on 
this occasion, the meeting voted £5 to the Leeds Infirmary 
---thereby leaving a more gratifying memorial of the real 
character of their Institution, than could have been produ- 
ced by all the pomp and pageantry of the most splendid and 
costly procession. The deputies from other Lodges, at the 
same time, pledged themselves, that the generous example 
should be followed by the respective Lodges in Yorkshire. 

It is with feelings of the most heartfelt delight that we re- 
cord this event. Itis an act that will do more service to the 
cause of Odd Fellowship, than all the proce-sions that ever 
did or ever will take place. It will stand as a monument for 
ages, and honors and rewards will thicken round the brows 
of those genuine «Odd Fellows,” who have thus laid the 
foundation of such incalculable good. We most sincerely 
thank and congratulate our Leeds friends, for the example 
they have set, and earnestly recommend it to tniversal adop- 
tion, What an immense difference between the feelings om 
retiring from such a committee, and on ‘etiring from an ex- 
pensive and perhaps unnecessary procession ! 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Bir and Brother, 

AS an old and almost worn-out officer of the Order, 
permit me to offer a few words of advice. 1 can n» longer 
be active, but I shall always be zealous, in the sacred cause 
of Odd Fellowship. I hail thé publication of the Magazine 
as a blessing. Its pages, whilé health permits, shall never 
want my assistance. It will, no doubt, be read with avidity, 
at the Annual Committee, on Whit Monday next, and on 
that account I am at present principally induced to address 
you. The past and present officers then assembled, wilt 
have much to do, and on them the Order in general look to 
have this much well done—Upon them I call, not to disap- 
point us in this expectation, ‘lhe road that leads to pros- 
perity and happiress is open to their view. May no mistake 
cause them to lose it; and may no temptation induce them to 
depart from it by design ! 

A deputy, Sir, ought to carry with him, to such committee, 
a perfect knowledge of dur laws. He ought to possess con- 
ciliating manners; and a benevolent heart. He ought to be 
well acquainted with thé business of Odd Fellowship, and 
apply himselt diligently to the performance of it. Odd Fel- 
lowship, in the real meaning of the term, is the practicz 
of Benevolence, Justice, Piety and Charity. The man who 
through difficulties and dangers deviates not from the line of 
duty ; who, with equal calmness, endures unmerited scorn, 
or receives the just tribute of virtue ; who thinks much of 
others, little of himself; who possesses a love of country, 
without any allay of meaner thought j honor without pride, 
benevolence without ostentation—ruis man is an Opp Fex- 
tow !—Such; I hope, will be the general character of this 
deputation. Then, Sir, we shall learn lessons of wisdom 
from thems The spirit of these proveédings will be circu- 
lated through the medium of the Magazine, and one univer- 
sal feeling of good will to man and peace on earth, charac- 
terise the brethren of the Independent Order. Then, Bir, 
we may say 
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°*Tis the last key-stone 

« That makes the arch ; the rest that there were put 

« Are nothing, ’till that comes to bind and shut : 

« Then stands it a triumphal mark ! 

That this hope may be amply realized is the sincere wish 
of, Sir and Brother, yours, 
MADA. 
Manchester, May 1824. 


Gare 


i FOR THE ODD FELLOWS’ MAGAZINE, 


Being questioned by a fair friend why not admit females 
into our Lodges? I said I would answer her in rhyme—let 
it be a song, she retorted, to what tune I asked, “ The Wood- 
pecker,” was the answer, and halfan hour produced the fol« 
lowing :— 

I. 


The ladies cry out and make a great fuss, 

Of our Order so sacred, so silent and true ; 

It’s a shame, they exclaim, to treat the fair thus, 
And exclude us from secrets, alone known to you 


CHORUS. 


Oh ! dear what a row, how they'll rave, ery and vow, 
Because true Odd Fellows their secrets won’t show: 


II. 


The reason is this, they hold in their head, 

A little red rattle which seldom stands still, ’ 

And can we expect, without fear or dread, 

Our secrets they’ll keep, let us say what we wil, 
Cho. Oh dear what a row, &c. so 


IIL. 


But a bargain we'll make with those whom we love 

And a lodge for the ladies, with pleasure allow, 

If they promuse their faith, this rattle shan’t move, 22 
Whea silence proclaimed by the signal we know. ’ 
Cho. Oh dear what a row, &» 
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IV. 


But think, not dear girls, Odd Fellows forget, 
The bright smile of yours which drives away care > 
With rapture we toast you, and ever as yet, 
Pledge love, friendship and truth to beauty so fair. 
Cho. Oh dear what a row, &c. 
Monmouth. 


JOHN RENIE. 


ne 


A SON G@ 


Mow sweet to meet ’neath friendship’s smile, 
And pass the chee¥ful night, 
Where love and ynity combine, 
Where virtue shines so bright. 
The generous heart, the kindred breast, 
Odd Fellows ever claim. 
Whilst love and truth and virtue’s crest, 
Adorn their humble name. 
Each Brother feels a sacred glow 
Around his heart entwine, 
That bids his soul spontaneous flow, 
With sympathy divine. 

The generous, &e. 


When sickness ventures te prevail 
With Brother’s fears they fly, 
To dissipate their Brother’s pain, 
Each cordial balm to try. 

The generous, &e. 


United with a band so rare, 

May I for ever be ; 

Each sorrow, and each joy to share, 
Through all eternity. 


The generous, Kc: 
tockports 
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TQ THE EDITOR. 


Sir and Brother, 


I hail, with you, the dawn of a better day for the Inde- 
pendent Order. We are, to use the emphatic language of 
our American brethren, “ progressing with a slow but steady 
step to that perfection of organization which will reflect cre- 
dit upon our unwearied exertions.” ‘The march of the hu- 
man mind cannot now be retarded. The gigantic strides 
which our beloved country is making, in throwing open the 
storehouses of knowledge to all her sons, and the avidity with 
which her artizans and mechanics seize upon the golden op- 
portunity, are to be classed among the brightest phenomena 
of the age. We may exclaim, Sir, in the words of the song 
in the Harmonia,— 

But the day is arriving, when science shall reign, 

From the prince to the peer, from the peer to the swain ; 
When her flame shall be blazon’d from shore unto shore, 
From the halls of the proud, to the huts of the poor. 

When we turn back, Sir, to what tie Independent Order 
was, even here, a few years ago, and see what it now is, we 
cannot but exclaim, with feelings of gratitude and joy to- 
wards the Giver of all good, 

“ Look upon this picture and on that !” 
Ves, Sir, in my esrimation, Odd Fellowship has partakeg 
largely of the general [mprovement—It becomes a blessing 
to thousands throughout the island, and thousands yet unborn 
will have just cause to class its benevolent founders among 
the benefactors of the human race. 

The improvement manifested in our lodges, visible, almost, 
every succeeding night, the vast influx of respectable persona 
daily joining us—and the general steady and sober conduct 
of the officers and brothers out of the lodges, form a subject 
worth the contemplation of the philosopher. 

That the Order may enjoy for ever the blessings of n> 
barmony and i happiness, is the sincere wish of 


A BROTHER. 
Salford, May, 1825. 
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CIRCULAR. 
— 
Grand Lodge of the United States of America. 


To all whom these may concern, in the bonds of F. L. & T. 
Greeting. 

The brethren of the order who have passed 
the presiding chair and now have the privilege of meeting the 
grand lodge, feel a pleasure which it is impossible to describe, 
in holding communication with friends «nd brothers in far 
distant lands, which many of them never saw, and perhaps 
never will. Still the same sentiment pervades the mind, 
and directs the pen, to offer to our unseen brothers the friend- 
ly assurance of respect and good will, when distance pre- 
vents the exemplification of it, by the grip and sign ; by par- 
ticipation in the joys, or sympathy in the sorrows, of this 
checquered life, hose only who study the principles, and 
act the part of Odd Fellows, in the true sense of the word, 
can feel the force of these friendly emotions, and as there 
can be nothing more pleasing to the sensitive mind, than to 
give and receive, and thus delightfully reciprocate enjoy- 
ment, we have the supreme gratification in compliance with 
a resolution of the grand lodge, to address the Independent 
@dd Fellows throughout England. 


Dear and respected Brothers, 

It affords us great joy to know through various 
quarters, that the Order is encreasing in numbers and res- 
pectability, in your part of the world ; but we regret that our 
intercourse by correspondenee, has been so limited, and it is 
with the twofold view of cheering you with the account of 
our prosperity, and of eliciting from you a return of informa- 
tion, at once pleasing and instructive, that the Grand Lodge 
have directed me to communicate with you by circular. As 
I presume the information will be gratifying, I acquaint you, 
that our Order was established in this City, on April 26th; 
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1819, and from a small and weak beginning, have been en« 
creased by the unremitting attendance of the faithful, and 
have overcome every difficulty, which ignorance, prejudice, 
or unworthy members have thrown in our path ; the Hydra- 
Head of Discord has been bruised, and according to present 
‘appearance deprived of animation ; may the sacred flame of 
Friendship burn on the Altar ef the Human Heart, unquench- 
edi by the waters of adversity, ever fed by the oil of affection, 
and supported by the noble and unapalled front of Truth and 
Honor. 

The numbers are considerable, and the respectability is 
encreasing in the Societies; and from all appearance, we 
shall be very widely extensled over this vast continent. We 
shall always have pleasure in seconding any measures cal- 
culated to promote general good, and to the intent thereof, 
we shall be glad to receive and reciprocate any information 
in your power or ours; we find little comparative difficulty 
in our society communications here, although the facilities 
are far less than yours: we find the benefit of having a gen- 
eral and central head, and as we act all in unison, we fear no 
enemy. 

In answer toa communication we have received from the 
King George the Fourth, or Victory Lodge, in Liverpool, we 
have written a long letter, and requested them to make it 
public to the O-der generally ; we regret to hear that there 
should be any misunderstanding in the Order, as it will not 
fail to injure the cause more or less, but for opinions on these 
subjects, I respectfully refer you to the letter before mene 
tioned, 

In conclusion permit me to renew the assurances of the 
sincere respect, and brotherly attachment of the Fraternity, 
on this side of the Atlantic ; and our best wishes for your 
present and future wellfare, both in your individual and se» 
cial capacities. 
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Believe me respected Brothers, 
Yours in the Bonds of the Order, 


JOHN P. ENTWISLE, G. 8. 
APPROVED. 


THOMAS WILDEY, G, M. 
JOHN WELSH, D. G. M. 
Baltimore, April 1824. 


eS 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE O. F. MAGAZINE. 


Srr anp Broruen, 


THERE is one material fault frequent in many ledges 
which I have visited—Indeed it seems to have become al- 
most a matter of course thing, and unworthy the nctice, or 
unbecoming the dignity of the presiding officer. I mean the 
inattention of the N. G. generally, to brothers on their first 
entering the lodge room. 

I have seen brothers enter lodges totally unobserved by ei- 
ther chair—in vain does the eye of the visitor watch for the 
approving nod or friendly and encouraging smile of the N. 
G.—a thing, tos, so easily bestowed and of such great value. 
Civility costs nothing. I have seen a smile from the benev- 
elent countenance of our worthy G. M. disperse the clouds 
that had been previously gathered round the brow of many 
a poor brother, and cheerfulness and benignity assume the 
place of misfortune and misery. 

True dignity consists in holding the station we are called 
upon to fill, in such a manner as to induce those around us 
to forget the importance of the officer in their admiration of 
the man. 

The happiness and harmony-——the soul and body, almost, 
of a lodge, are in the hands ofa N. G. He is the master 
spirit, and by his management, our meetings may be made 
like “ angel visits, ” or like blue-devil visitations, 
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This feeling is strongly marked by the way in which lod- 
ges are visited, under different officers. It is not necessary 
to point them out—the fact must have been observed by ev- 
ery visiting officer and brother in the district. 

In conclusion, Sir, I beg most seriously to call the atten 
tion ot every N. G. in the connexion, to the necessity he is 
under of doing his duty. It is not only necessary that he 
should be at his post in time, but that he should, by a mild, 
yet firm fulfilment of the duties of his high office, conciliate 
the esteem and regard of all around him. Laying aside ev- 
ery species of affectation, pomp, or pride, he ought not only 
to attend to all their wants, but as the “head of a family,” 
to entleavour to anticipate them.—This feeling, emanating 





from the chair, would circulate through the society, and pro- 
duce sensations of the most pleasurable and happy nature. 
These somewhat unconnected remarks are, Sir, well-in- 
tended. Should they attract atterition, and preduce amend- 
ment, in only one officer in the Independent Order, I shall 
think myself well paid—and, as E make no doubt you enter- 
tain a similar feeling, I calculate on seeing them in your next 
Magazine. 
Yours, in bonds, &c. 
REVRESBO. 
Manchester, May, 1825. 


ET 







Married October 5th. 1825, at Philadelphia, by the Revd: 
Mr. Sisty, William Richardson, V. G. Son to P. D. G. M. 
Richardson, to Miss Jane Edwards. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS; 











It was our intention to have given a copperplate print in 
this Number, and also, to have stated the particulars of the 
Annual Committees, but unfortunately have been disappoint- 

ed of receiving them from England, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
I 


ALBERTINA, 


Continued from Page 15. 


eight years old. I removed you immediately from court, 
and committed the care of your education toa female friend, 
in whom I could confide, at one of my country seats. I 
hope you have formed no acquaintance with any of our sex, 
which may render your obedience difficult. Hzve you, Al- 
bertina P 

My dear father, I have no acquaintance ; I -- - I know 
nobody. 

Indeed, Albertina ? 

Indeed, sir ! 

So much the better. What you are soon to do, then, will 
be the less difficult. 

What I am soon to do! repeated Albertina, before her fa- 
ther had finished, and looking with her fine blue eyes, di- 
rectly in his face. 

You see, my dear, said the chamberlain, that when I re- 
called you to court, it was not without a view, To-day I 
shall introduce to you the chief minister; a man of emin- 
ent talents and virtues, who is highly esteemed both by the 
king and me, and for whom you are intended, 

Am [? said Albertina, with a look of pleasure, and in- 
stantly cast her eyes upon the ground, as if conscious that 
she had spoke too hastily. 

The king himself, said the chamberlain, was the first who 
thought of this alliance: he imparted his sentiments to tue 
minister, whe spoke to me upon the subject, and I have given 
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myconsent. ‘This alliance is of great importance to our fam- 
ily: it is to be formed under the immediate auspices, and, 
indeed, by the command of his majesty. In a month, there- 
fore, Albertina, you are to change your name. 

Albertina was silent: she was incapable of utterance: she 
had never seen the minister, nor had she ever been in love. 
Over-awed, however, by the authority of a father, who con- 
tinued to urge her to instant compliance, she promised to 
obey. 

‘The same evening, the minister appeared, adeformed man, 
with a glass eye, and one shoulder higher than the otlier. 
Albertina came into the room, and almost fainted away. 
She was obliged to retire for a few moments, to recover her- 
sclf, This is not to be wondered at in a girl, who had been 
only four weeks in the world, and was now to consent to a 
connection of which she had no idea. The minister was not 
offended at a conduct, which he imputed to virgin bashful- 
ness. She returned. The minister, inspired with confidence 
by her father, took her trembling hand, and asked whether 
she consented. Yes, said Albertina, with an ice-cold shud- 
der. Sheimmediately left the room, and no persuasion could 
induce her to return. 

The next day she fell at her father’s feet, and conjured 
him to release her from her promise. Must I exert my au- 
thority, Albertina? said he, and left her with a face that 
glowed with anger. Albertina submitted to her fate. 

The chamberlain and the minister were equally averse to 
ceremony. It was agreed, therefore, caat no one should be 
present except the sovereign and two witnesses on each side, 

After the ceremony was over, Albertina stood with her 
husband at a window, requested him to read a letter, which 
she put into his hands, and left the room. He read as fol- 
lows: 

“ My Lord, 

«I have obeyed my father, and am your wife. Be as- 
sured, that the right you have now acquired over me, shall 
ever be inviolable ; but at the saine time, I earnestly implore 
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you to intercede with my father, that I may instantly return 
to my former solitude, with the lady, who was present at the 
ceremony. Your refusal will heighten my distress, while 
your consent will increase the great respect which I enter- 
tain for your virtues ” 

The minister was astonished : he paused a moment for re- 
flection. He then went to Albertina’s father; he shewed 
him the letter, and with an uncommon magnanimity, he ex- 
erted his mediation, assuring te chamberlain, that their 
friendship should never be dissulvel by this seperation. 

The father at first was raving. He allowed, at last, that 
Albertina had been taken by surprise, and consented to the 
seperation, determined to keep the transaction secret, till 
time should effect an alteration in his daughter’s sentiments. 

The few weeks which Albertina had spent in the dissipa- 
tion of the town, had not destroyed her taste for the tranquil 
pleasures of the country. An agreeable friend, a few books, 
and some beautiful walks, with the elegant female employ- 
ments in which she excelled, formed her whole amusement. 
Her favorite visit, in the sultry weather, was a summer house 
on the garden-wall, the windows of which looked toward the 
west. One evening, when the roses were in bloom, she was 
sitting there at an open window, working at her embreidery. 

She heard the trotting of a horse, and looked out, expect- 
ing the salute of some honest rustic returning from the fields: 
but how much was she astonished, when an officer, (the first 
she had ever seen in the country) took of his hat to her. 
His horse was so unruly, that she became alarmed for his 
safety. She followed him with her eyes as far as she could ; 
and, at last, felt a wish that she had seen him longer. 

She sat down again to her work ; but from her fright at 
seeing the horse so unruly, she was in such agitation, that 
she could not guide her needle. She threw her work aside, 
and walked into the garden. She observed at once that it 
was dark, and her repeater struck three quarters after nine, 


‘She hastened to her friend Mrs. T—, who had been accus- 
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tomed to retire early on account of the weakness of her sight, 
and pass d the finest days of the summer in a darkened cham- 
ber. Albertina wished her a good night, and retired to her 
own apartment, The two next days it rained almost inces- 
gantly ; and Albertina was quite chagrined to find, that for 
two days she could not stir out to gather any roses. 

The third day the weather was fine; yet this did not pre, 
vent the morning from appearing insupportably tedious: 
She had been wont to say, “ Let no one feed my poultry but 
myself; for that would deprive me of my greatest pleasure.” 
And yet the poor birds, she loved so much, wou!d have been 
forgotten, had not an old servant ventured to feed them, 
notwithstanding her express prohibition. In the afternoon, 
she went to her summer-house, and took a book with her, 
which on the first perusal, she had thought very entertain- 
ing. She read a page or two, and found that the author was 
really very tedious. ‘The book was thrown aside, and she 
went towards the window. The prospect was extensive, 
but there was nothing to attract her attention. She went 
down, and had scarcely reached the door which led into the 
fields, when she heard the approach ofa horse She flew a- 
gain to the window, and almost screamed out, as she saw the 
unruly horse again with the officer. 

Fain would Albertina have retired, but her knees trembled 
under her. ‘The officer took of his hat ; and she made such 
an awkward courtesy in return that her white handkerchief, 
which lay upon the window, fell into the road. The officer, 
in an elegant uniform, alighted in an instant, took up the 
handkerchief, fastened his horse ta the door, and went into 
the garcen. Albertina hastened to meet and to thank him, 
but she did it with so much confusion, that he scarcely knew 
himself what to say. He requested permission to see the 
garden. Albertina consented and, in the course of conver- 
sation, she found that he was baron T 





, a captain in the 
guards ; that he had lately purchased an adjoining estates 
and would be detained for some time in making some neces- 
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sary reparations. The garden pleased him. He said it was 
enchanting, though he looked oftener at Albertina’s eyes than 
at the beauties of the scene. On retiring, he begged permis- 
sion to wait again upon Albertina and her companion, and 
obtained it. 

Albertina again took up her book, read a line or two, and 
threw it aside. She left the summer-house, wandered among 
the walks, tore her finger here against the rose-bushes, and 
there trod upon the flower-beds ; sat down first in one ar- 
bour, then in another, and at last went to her companion, 
That lady now appeared quite disagreeable. Albertina left 
her, and went to bed. 

The next day the captain paid his first visit as their new 
neighbour. Her friend received him with politeness ; but 
Albertina with some reserve There was something so no- 
ble in the figure and address of the’ young officer, that he cap- 
tivated at first sight.—When he left them, Mrs. T—said 
sometiing in his favor. Albertina, yesterday, had thought 
it too early, and to day she thought it too late, to say any 
thing about him. Mrs, T—was ever pleased to find any per- 
Son of ler own opinion. The cold reception which Alberti- 
na gave her eulogy on the captain, induced the good lady to 
apologize for the praises she had lavished ; and an observa- 
tion dropped by Albertina, that no apology was necessary, 
carried the subject so far, that the captain was at last de- 
clared by both to be a very accomplished man. The con- 
versation about their new neighbour lasted at least two hours, 
and Albertina did not find her friend so disagreeable to-day 
as yesterday. 

It so happened, that Albertina spent all her afternoons, 
even in rainy weather, in the summer-house. She had eith- 
er a book to read, which she could do best where every thing 
was still, or else a new dress to make, which nobody was to 
see before it was worn. It happened accidentally too, that 
the baron constantly rode by at a certain hour of the day. 
His horse was no longer refractory ; for he stood often for a 
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quarter of an hour under the window, and permitted his ri- 
der to converse undisturbed with Albertina. 

The new dress was at last compleated, and put on. The 
book was as good as read, at least for to day. Albertina 
found the time insupportably tedious. She looked toward 
the fields ; but both man and beast had conspired to avoid 
the country. Nota peasant, nor one on horseback, was to 
be heard or seen. She called her little Italian greyhound, 
wert into the open fields, followed the first path she found, 
fell inte a deep reverie, and proceeded slowly, till she was 
roused by the noise of her dog, in pursuit ofa hare. A game- 
keeper rushed from the bushes, and followed the dog. A 
tall gentleman, in a green coat, stopped him, enticed the 
greyhound, and catching him up in his arms, came toward 
Albertina, and laid the offender, who had been hunting m 
his manor, at her feet, Albertina screamed, when she saw 
the captain in the sportsman’s dress ; and when she heard 
that she had wandered to his grounds, she was scarcely in 
her senses. “ Did it not look,” she thought, “as if she was 
in search of him, because he had not rode by at his usual 
hour? ”? Notwithstanding this, her conscience was innocent; 
but the heart and conscience will be sometimes at variance 
with each other. 

The captain’s servant had followed him with his horse, he 
ordered it to be led home, and requested Albertina, who was 
alternately pale and red, to allow him the honor of conduct- 
ing her home through a more agreeable path. He congratu- 
lated himself on his good fortune ; rejoiced that he had been 
prevailed upon to day to hunt; and said so many handsome 
things with such ardour, that Albertina did not know wheth- 
er it was day or night, and the baron at last mistook his way. 
They were soon directed right ; but perhaps he did not think 
it necessary to go the shortest way, when he wished to go the 
pleasantest. ‘The sun was set, and they were still some hun- 
dred paces from the garden. He respectfully kissed Alber- 
tina’s hand at the door, wished her a good evening, and again 
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expressed his happiness. A moment after they were again 
together. They had insensibly strayed into a thick arbour 
of honeysuckles, entwined with jasmine ‘They were seated: 
Albertina could not venture to lift up her eyes: the baron 
rose and threw himself at her feet. 


Albertina, said he, and pressed her unreluctuant hand, Al- 


bertina, can you love me? 

What fire in his look! What elegance in his form! What 
attraction in his attitude! In his uniform richly embroider- 
ed with gold, the captain would have appeared only splen- 
did: in simple modest green he was beautiful. 

Can you love me, Albertina ? repeated he, with transport, 
and folded her in his arms. 

{ To be concluded in our next. ] 


eee 


Franklin, the greatest philosopher and statesman of Amer- 
ica, was once a printer’s boy; Simpson, the Scotch mathe- 
matician, and author of many learned works, was at first a 
poor weaver ; Herschel, one of the most eminent astrono- 
mers, rose from the low station of a fifer boy in the army. 
These examples show us the happy effects of assiduity and 
perseverence. 


« 


At Hamburg there is an annual festival, in which troops of 
children parade the streets, carrying green garlands, orna- 
mented with cherries, to commemorate a remarkable event 
which occurred in 1452. When the Hussites menaced the 
city with immediate destruction, one of the citizens propo- 
sed, that all the children from 7 to 14 years of age, should be 
clad in mourning, and sent as supplicants to the enemy. 
Procorius Nasvs, the Hussite Chief, was so touched with 
this spectacle, that he received the young supplicants, rega- 
led them with cherries, and other fruit, and promised to spare 
the city. The children returned crowned with leaves, huld- 
ing cherries, aud crying Victory. 
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The facetious Watty Morison, as he was commonly called, 
was entreating the commanding officer of a regiment at Fort 
George to pardon a poor fellow sent to the halberds. The 
officer granted his petition, on condition that Mr. Morison 
should accord with the favor he asked. The favor was to 
perform the ceremony of baptism fora young puppy. A 
merty party of gentlemen were invited to the christening, 
Mr. Morison desired Major to hold up the dog. 

«As 1am a minister of the Kirk of Scotland,” said Mr. 
Morison, “ I must proceed accordingly.” 

Major 

«“ Well then, Major, I begin the usual question. You ac- 
knowledge yourself the father of this puppy?” 

The Major understood the joke, and threw away the ani- 





said he asked no more. 





mal. Thus Mr. Morison turned the laugh against the en- 
snarer, Who intended to deride a sacred ordinance. 


I 


Pun Lroar.—A short time before the removal of the Trish 
Courts to their present splendid buildings, one of the walls of 
the old Court-House was in a very tottering condition. 
While a law argument was going on one day in full Court, 
this assumed so dangerouy an appearance as to check the pro- 
ceedings for a short time ; during which a young Wag at the 
Bar addressed the Court, saying, “ My Lord, I move for an 
injunction to stay the proceedings of that wall.’°—« There 
is no need, (replied Curran)—a temporary bar will be suf- 
ficient.” 


iis eee 
ANECDO'UES, &c. 


Tue prodigious effect produced by Lord Chatham on his 
auditors, is wellknown. On one occasion, Mr. Moreton, the 
chief justice of Chester, a gentleman of some eminence at the 
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bar, happened to say, “ King, lords and commons, or, (direct- 
ing his eye towards Lord Chatham) as that right honorable 
member would call them, commons, lords and king.” The 
only fault of this sentence is its nonsense, Mr. Pitt arose, 
as he ever did, with great deliberation, and called to order. 
«T have (he said) frequently heard, in this house, doctrines 
which have surprised me; but now, my blood runs cold! £ 
desire the words of the honorable gentleman may be taken 
down.” The clerks »fthe house wrote the words. « Bring 
them to me,” said Mr. Pitt, in a voice of thunder. By this 
time, Mr. Moreton was frightened from his senses « Sir,’ 
he said, addressing himself to the speaker, «1 am sorry to 
have given any offence to the right honorable member, or to 
the house: [ meant nothing. King, lords, and commons, 
lords, king and commons,—commons, lords and king; tria 
juncta in uno.—I meant nothing ! Indeed I meant nothing.” 
—* I dont wish to push the matter further,” said lord Chat- 
ham, in a voice little above a whisper :—then in ahigher tone 
«the moment a man acknowledges his error, he ceases to be 
guilty —I have agreat regard for the honorable member, and, 
as an instance of that regard, I give him this advice: ”—a 
pause of some moments ensued,—then, assuming a look of 
unspeakable derision,—le said in a kind of colloquial tone, 
~—* Whenever that member means nothing, 1 recommend 
him to say nothing.” 


a mePGITS oe 


A Goop Rexson.—A gentleman ordered his servant (a 
regular Pat) to wake him at six o’clock, that he might get rea- 
dy to start at seven by an early coach, in which he had taken 
his place, for the country. The gentleman woke and called 
his man—* What o’clock is it?”’ “Just seven your honor.” 
“Seven,—Did not [ tell you to wake me at six?” « Ves, 
Sir.” And why the devil did not you?” Becase your hon- 
or was asleep /” 
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FOR THE ODD FELLOWS’ MAGAZINE. 
Mr. Roacu, 

At a point of time when some, soaring on fancy’s pinions, 
with imagination’s eagle eye would pierce the darkness which 
covers the uncertain future, and others, more usefully em- 
ployed, are retracing and arranging the various political, and 
anomalous events of the past, as materials for the page of 
History; let not the humble Meteorologist be despised while 
casting, though it be only his mite, into the Treasury of Sci- 
ence, by furnishing details, not merely for the gratification 
of the idly curious, but which may serve as data to the en- 
quiries of the future Medical Economist who shall be des- 
tined to lift the veil, which at present shrouds the history of 
many of the most fearful diseases which afflict the human 
species. 

It is alone by a careful observation of a long series of Me- 
teorologic Phenomena in connexion with the diseases actu- 
ally accompanying them, that an accurate estimate can ever 
be formed of the influence which the state of the atmosphere 
exerts on the production of Epidemics, a desideratum re- 
quired to fill, perhaps, the largest hiatus in the records of 
Medical knowledge ; a space as yet unoccupied, except by 
the almost valueless tissues of Speculation and Theory. 

While such interests may be subserved, I feel confident 
that a corner of your useful Magazine will be spared for the 
fo!lowing summary of a part of the Meteorology of the last 
and preceding years ; in offering which, I have to regret its 
deficiencies, particularly in the absence of Barometrical ob- 
servations: but as the aggregate of human knowledge, like 
the reservoir of the great deep, owes its accumulation not to 
one great source, but to the contributions of innumerable lit- 
tle rills, I hesitate not to offer my mite, and trust for the sup- 
ply of the deficiency, to that reflection on the importance of 
the subject which will incite others to go and do likewise. 


I remain your obedient Servant, 
THOMAS SMITH, 


Secretary of the Pennsylvania Lodge, No. 1. 


Pennsylvania Hospital, 
January 3rd. 1826. 
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RAIN GUAGE, 1825; 

















MONTHS. No, of Rainy Days. | Depth of Rain. 
Jauuary, - - - 3 0 inch. 84 hun, 
February, 2 11 8 26 
March, - - - 9 4 63 
April, - - - - ¥ 0 83 
May, - - - - 8 1 72 
June, - - = - 9 3 59 
July, - - + = 7 2 06 
August - - - 10 3 80 
September, - - 7 2 61 
October, - - - 8 1 25 
November, - - 4 1 36 
December, - - 11 $ 72 
Tetele, + - + | 89 |29 inch. 67 hun, 





The Snow which fell during the year 1825, and is not in- 
cluded in the above Table, when melted, measured nearly 
two inches. 

The Number of days in which the rain fell in 1824, was 
103. 


— —— 


THERMOMETER, 1824, and 1825. 
HIGHEST RANGE, 














1824. | Degrees.| 1825. | Degrees. 
January, - - 5, 6U January, - 15, 54 
February, - 11, 68 February, - 13, 58 


March, - - 20, 60 March, - 31, 65 
April, - - 26, 84 April, - 26, 82 
May,- - - 12, 88 May, - - 25, 90 
June, - - = 8, 95 June, - - Qi, 98 
July, - + - 6. 90 July, - - 22,1 100 
August, - - 9, 89 August, 15, 96 
September, - 16, 82 September, 14, | ~ 83 
October, - - 10, 74 October, - 17, 81 
November, - 5, 60 November, - 1, 64 
December, - 1, 51 December, 17, 58 
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LOWEST RANGE. 





1824. | Negrees.| 1825. Degrees. 
January, - 20, 14 January, - 11, 20 
February, - 5, x February, - 4 8 
March, - - 2 Q2 March, - 23, 27 


April,- - - 1, $2 April, - - 2, 26 
May, - - - 5 41 May,- - - 2, 40 


June, -'- 14, 50 June, - - 6, 55 
July, - - 16 55 July, ~ -« - 62 
August,- - 14, 44 August, - - 8, 55 


September, - 24, 42 Septenber, 30, 41 
October, $0, 29 October, - 22, 28 
November, - 4, 25 November, 19 23 
December, 24. 24 December, 16; 5 




















N.-B. The highest range ef the Tiermometer was taken 
jn the three Summer months, at 3 o’clock, P. M. and during 
the rest of the year at noon. The lowest range was inyari- 


ably observed about sunrise. 
I 
ANECDOTE. 


WHEN I was a voung man about town, I frequented the 
ordinary of the Black Horse, in Holborn, where the person 


that usually presided at the table, was a rough old fashioned’ 


gentleman, who according to the custom of those times, had 
been the major and preacher ef a regiment. It happened 
one day that a noisy young officer, bred in France, was vent- 
ing some new fangled notions, and speaking in the gaiety of 
his humour, against the dispensations of Providence. ‘The 
major at first only desired him to talk more respectfully of 
one for whom all the company had an honor ; but finding 
him fun on his extrayagance, began to reprimand him after 
amore serious manner, Young man, said he, do not abuse 
your Benefactor whilst you are eating his bread, consider 
whose air you breathe, whose presence you are in, and whe 
if is that gave you the power of that very speech, you now 
make use of to his dishonor. The young fellow, whe thought 
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to turn matters into a jest, asked him if he was going to 
preach? but at the same time desired him to take care what 
he said, when he spoke to a man of honor! A man of honor, 
says the major, thou art an infidel, and a blasphemer, and | 
shall treat thee as such; in short, the quarrel ran so high, 
that the major was desired to walk out; upon their coming 
into the garden, the old fellow advised his antagonist to con- 
sider the place into which one pass might drive him ; hut 
finding him grow upon him to a degree of scurility, as believ- 
ing the advice proceeded from fear; sirrah, says he, if a thun- 
derbolt does not strike thee dead, before I come at thee, I 
shall not fail to chastise thee for thy profaneness te thy Ma- 
ker, and thy sausiness to kis servant. Upon this he drew 
his sword, and exclaimed with aloud voice, the sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon, which so terrified his antagonist, that he 
was immediately disarmed and thrown upon his knees, in 
this posture he begged his life; but the major refused to grant 
it, before he had asked pardon for his offence,,in a short ex- 
temporary prayer, which the old gentleman dictated to him 
upon the spot, and which his proselvte repeated after him, 
in the presence of the whole ordinary, that were gathered 
ahout him in the garden. 


(Sa eee RE one 
THE HUNGRY ARAB. 
A Tale from the Tohfet al Mojailis. 


AN Arab, who was travelling through the desert, was al- 
most exhausted with hunger and thirst, when he unexpect- 
ely perceived a man whe had spread his cloak upon the 
ground and was taking his repast with an excellent appetite 
The Arab saluted him according to custom, and sat down 
beside him. “ Whence comest thou?” asked the stranger. 
From the village,” replied the famished Arab, hoping that he 
should be invited to partake.—“ Hast thou seen my house ?” 
continued the former. “ Yes,’ answered the Arab ; “ it ig, 
beautiful and magnificent: its roof reaches to the sky, and 
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its court is delightful as the plains of Paradise.” 

Hast thou seen my shepherd’s dog ? 

0, yes! He watches thy herds and thy flocks with such 
vigilance that not a wolf dares to approach them. 

Hast thou seen my son Chalid ? 











Yes: he was at school, and was reading to his master in t 
the Koran with great fluency, and in a most impressive tones * 
How is Chalid’s mother? v 
As well as thou canst wish ; and there is not a creature, | 4 


either male or female, in all Arabia, who manages a house | 
better, or can weave more skilfully, or bears a higher char- 
acter for mildness or benevolence, 

Hast thou also seen my camel, that carries out water ? 

Yes; it is in the best condition. 

The man hearing of all this welcome intelligence concern- 
ing his wife, his son, and his property, was so rejoiced that he 
began to eat with still greater appetite, but offered the lan- 
guishing Arab not a singal morsel. This unfortunate wretch, 
tormented with the pangs of hunger, was now ashamed of 
his flattery, and said to himself, «I must attack this cove- 
tous and insatiable fellow in another way.” At this mo- 
ment a dog came up; allured by the smell of the victuals, 
he stood still and wagged is tail. 

“ Yes,”’ said the hungry Arab, ‘if thy dog were still alive, 
he would have wagged his tail exactly in the same manner.” — | 
Alas!” exclaimed the man, “is my dog dead? How did he 
perish ?”? 

By drinking the blood of thy camel! gaid the Arab, 

What! did my camel die too ? 

No, replied the Arab, they killed it for the oa dinner 
ef Chalid’s mother, 

O, heavens! is Chalid’s mother dead ? 

Yes, answered the Arab. 

Of what disorder did she die ? 

Of what disorder? she struck her head with such violence 


against Chalid’s tomb, that she died of the wound, 
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What! my son dead too ? 
A violent earthquake demolished thy house, said the Arab, 
and he was buried beneath the ruins. 
Grief and horror, at this melancholy intelligence, deprived 
the stranger of his appetite ; he ceased to eat, rose from his 
repast, left his provisions behind him, and hastened home 
with all possible dispatch, while the hungry* Arab sat down 
and regaled himself, 
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THE FATE OF EDGAR. 
Continued from Page 16. 


There lawyers, doctors, servant men and maids, 
With all the craft of fancy’s various trades, 

Some pillaging by law, and some by stealth, 

A host of leeches feeding on his wealth : 

How chang’d the scene from what it was beforeg 

A horde of duns by turns assail his door ; 

Worn out by disappointments, now grown bold, 
His house, his lands, his all, they seiz’d and sold ; 
Compell’d by force to leave his once gay home, 

A hapless wanderer o’er the world to roam ; 

Ah! where are now the pleasure-seeking throng, 
Who vow’d eternal friendship all along ; 

Who while they drain’d his purse, admir’d his lot~ 
They stand aloof, for now they know him not : 
Such, and so fleeting, are the friendships found, 

In drunkards’ cups, when wit and mirth go round ; 
Ofall his boasted friends not one is left, 

Of every earthly hope at once bereft, 

He with keen anguish mourn’d his hopeless fate, 
And tearsof sorrow shed, but now too late. 

‘To heaven’s high King he supplication made, 
Toask forgiveness and to ask for aid ; 

He heaven’s direction sought, nor sought in vain, 
His talents soon an ample living gain ; 

He banker's clerk commenc’d, his income great, 
Though far below his former pompous state, 
It made the sweets of life by no means scant, 
And plac’d him much above the reach of want. 


He now resolv’ to change his mode of life; 
And took with prudent Choice a lovely wife, 
Both fair and frugal, virtuous and kind, 

And nought surpass’d the beauties of her mind 5 
His joys, or sorrows, gladly she would share, 
She eas’@ his heart of more than half its care * 
While thus he liv’d he peace of mind possess’&y 
The bliss of blessing, and of being bless’d ; 

A few fast fleeting months had thus roll’d on, 
By tar the happiest he had ever known : 

Rut soon, too soon, these days of bliss were oer, 
He fell, alas! where once he fell before ; 

When smiling fortune blest him with the means, 
Hie long’d to revel in his former scenes ; 

His uncheck’d inclinations took the sway, 

He fell again to drunkenness a prey : 

The tavern now he frequently attends, 

And what should make him happy madly spends ; 
The more he drinks, the more hé wants, arid now 
?T was all he did; and al! he wish’d todo. 

Thus day to day, and night to night succeeds, 
In vam his horror stricken conscience pleads, 
With awful haste he runs his sinful race, 

Till want and ruin stare him in the face. 

His wife, poor woman; O! how hard her lot 
Neglected, injur’d, wretched and forgot, 

Such complicated ills who could endure ? 

Her prospects blasted, and her ruin sure, 

To life consuming care a constant prey, 

A victim to unkindness, day by day, 

Fore’d from the sweets of life at once to part, 

A deadly sorrow rankling in her heart, 

Despair was now her constant bosom guest, 
And grief, and anguish. settled in her breast 3 
Yet still she loves her Edgar, still she tries 

To wean him from the bane of all his joys, 
With all the soft persuasion of her tongue, 

On which he had oftimes enraptur’d hung, 
With all love could suggest, or art devise, 

She strove to make him happy, good, and wise, 
To win his heart, his lost love to regain, 

All, all, was urg’d, but all was urg‘d in vain! 


{ To be continued in our nest. } 
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